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Developing Effective Supervisors 


by Robert F. Risley 


HAT makes an effective supervisor? I will try to 
_. pee briefly some of the important published re- 
search findings as well as to give you some ideas coming 
from work that has been done at the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 


What Are the Skills Necessary for Supervisors? 


First, let us take a look at what the job of a supervisor 
is, and here I am assuming that we are using the term in 
a broad sense. A supervisor’s or manager’s job is to secure 
results, through the work of other people. This requires 
that the supervisor exercise a leadership role in relation 
to his work group. He must obtain acceptance by the 
group of the basic objectives of the organization and 
develop a spirit of willingness to cooperate to achieve 
these objectives. To get results the supervisor must lead 
by persuasion rather than command, blending thought 
and action in decision-making by means of planning, or- 
ganizing, directing, and controlling to coordinate human 
efforts in achieving the purpose or mission of his unit. 
This emphasizes the importance of organizational struc- 
ture and its effect on patterns of human behavior.! 

_ What are the skills required in order that a supervisor 
may accomplish his responsibility? There are three basic 
skills: 

1. Technical skills—technical knowledge, understand- 
ing, and skill relating to the activities carried on under 
his supervision. 

2. Administrative skills—knowledge, understanding, 
and skills in management functions. 

3. Human relations skills—knowledge, understanding, 
and skills in the area of human behavior, motivation, and 
application to human problems. 

These three elements are essential at all levels and in all 
positions involving supervisory responsibilities. ‘The exact 
scope and relative importance of these related elements 
will depend, however, on the location of the position in 
the organizational structure, the range or variety of activ- 
ities supervised, the nature of the supervision required, 
and the higher management climate. Generally speaking, 
lower levels of supervision will emphasize technical skills. 
A case example. In a study of the jobs of store managers 
in a chain of stores of various sizes, we found that 
managers tended to be appointed initially primarily on 
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the basis of technical skills (common practice unless selec- 
tion methods emphasize others). We found that in the 
smaller stores they continued to do the same work as the 
employees and emphasized technical skills—and, in fact, 
this led to promotion to better jobs because of their 
efficiency record. Yet there came a point at which com- 
ments were made by district and regional supervisors that 
“the store (job) is getting too big for him.” 

As the store size and number of employees increased, 
these persons became less effective managers. In fact, 
others with less satisfactory records in smaller stores fre- 
quently did better in the larger stores. Why? 

The whole manager development program in this case 
was based on the assumption that a store manager’s job 
was the same in each store. All jobs had the same responsi- 
bilities and requirements. Small operations should be 
training grounds for large-store managers. 

The fact was, however, that though the responsibilities 
were the same the requirements were different. The jobs 
became “‘too big” because the supervisor who tended to 
emphasize technical skills could no longer handle the job. 
The importance of the human relations and administra- 
tion skill requirements increased relative to the technical 
skills. Either the manager had to change his behavior 
pattern or he was an inefficient manager with little hope 
of advancement. 

This example shows the relative importance of adminis- 
trative and human relations skills in job success for super- 
visors. While it is true that technical skill is necessary, 
ability to do the actual job as well or better than the 
people in the work group supervised is not the essential 
factor in supervisory success. If a supervisor continues 
to emphasize the technical aspect of his job he will be 
ineffective in his real job—getting results through the 
work of other people. 





Research on Supervisory Behavior 


If administrative and human relations skills are of 
critical importance in supervisory success, what type of 
behavior leads to high productivity and good employee 
relations? I will summarize highlights of some research 
undertakings which help to answer this question. Much 
of this work has been done by the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center.? 

The Michigan studies have shown that while favorable 
general attitude toward the company, participation in rec- 
reational activities, and the like may contribute some to 
productivity, job satisfaction, and good employee rela- 
tions, the dominant factor in the organizations studied 
was the supervisor-worker relationship. The nature of this 
relationship was shown to be the key factor. The super- 
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visor and his pattern of behavior thus becomes of prime 
importance. 
Differentiation of supervisor role. One element found to 
be of importance in productivity bears out the finding 
of our store survey. The supervisor with the better pro- 
duction record assumes a more differentiated role than 
the supervisor with a poor production record. By this I 
mean he does not perform the same functions as the rank- 
and-file workers, but assumes more of the functions 
relating to leadership—the administrative and human 
relations aspects. 

The more productive supervisors devote more time to 





planning and scheduling work assignments, directing and 
|controlling work of others. More productive supervisors 
‘devote more time to the human relations aspects of their 
| jobs. They spend more time getting to know their people, 
handling employee problems. Supervisors with poor 
production records tend to spend more time doing the 
same work as the people in the group 
‘technical skill. 





emphasizing the 


Employee concern of supervisors. A second dimension of 
the supervisor with a high production record and good 
jemployee relations has been called “employee-centered” 
‘or “employee-oriented.” This is contrasted with the so- 
called ‘‘production-centered or-oriented”’ supervisor who 
has a poorer production record and does not provide a 
great job satisfaction for employees. 

The production-oriented supervisor tends to view his 
‘workers as cogs in the productive machinery. His interests 
are oriented toward productive and technical aspects of 
the job. He is likely to identify himself with those above 
him rather than with those in his work group and to try 
to minimize relationships with members of his work 
group. 

The employee-oriented supervisor, on the other hand, 
takes a genuine interest in his workers, their problems, 
\their future, and their well-being. He trains people to 
jimprove on the present job and prepare for better jobs. 
|He helps them with both on-the-job and off-the-job prob- 
lems. He tries to get to know his workers well—to under- 
stand them and their strengths and limitations. He is 
friendly and supports their interests where possible. His 
interest, concern, and support provide motivation for 
production and job satisfaction resulting in better em- 
ployee relationship. 

A supervisor, it seems, should be employee-oriented, but 
he cannot be completely so oriented to the exclusion of 
satisfactory relationships with his superiors. Related 
studies have shown that a supervisor will be “accepted” 
by his work group (meaning the group will follow his 
Suggestions, express satisfaction with his conduct, etc.) if 
his behavior helps them to achieve their goal. Supervisor 
behavior of “siding with employees” and “social closeness 
toemployees” will tend to raise employee satisfaction only 
if the supervisor has enough “influence” (in his depart- 
ment with his superior) to make such behavior “pay off” 
in terms of actual benefits for work group members.‘ Ef- 
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fective supervisors must, therefore, not lose sight of their 
upward relationships while centering attention on the 
members of the work group. 

Closeness of supervision. A third dimension distinguish- 
ing between high and low productive supervisors is that 
of the nature of the supervision. While low production 
may sometimes lead to closer supervision, results of the 
Michigan studies indicate that close supervision may 
result in low productivity. This same factor, called 
“degree of delegation of authority,” occurs at higher 
levels. 

The findings indicate that pressing for production, 
more detailed and frequent instructions, more frequent 
checking-up, and other actions which tend to limit the 
freedom of employees to do the work their own way and 
at their own pace do not increase production and do 
reduce job satisfaction. Higher producing supervisors 
tend to give more general and less close supervision and to 
delegate more authority to subordinates. 

Considerable evidence seems to indicate that the first- 
line supervisor does not determine the nature of super- 
vision, but rather tends to give the type of supervision he 
receives. Thus the supervisory techniques of higher 
management and the organizational structure set limita- 
tions on what may be expected from the first-line super- 
visor. Some believe that, in fact, in order to get this type 
of supervision, it is necessary to increase the span of con- 
trol of supervisors by changing the organizational struc- 
ture from a long hierarchy to a flat structure with few 
levels. This increases the number of subordinates so that 
close supervision is not possible and thus subordinates 
must be given more freedom and opportunity for indi- 
vidual initiative.® 
Group pride and group loyalty. A fourth distinguishing 
dimension from the Michigan studies is that of group 
pride and group loyalty. High groups are more productive 
and have a higher level of job satisfaction. Members of 
such groups show more teamwork and willingness to help 
each other. They assist others on their own initiative. 
Their absence rate is lower. They have both a more 
favorable attitude toward production and also their 
opinion as to what is reasonable production is higher and 
more nearly like the opinion of their foremen. They have 
greater identification with the work group and better 
interpersonal relations among the members of the group. 

Here again the supervisor plays a key role. It is around 
his behavior that the group is built. While he must, as 
pointed out above, be concerned with and interested in 
employees as individuals, he must also supervise sub- 
ordinates as a group. It is his skill in this area that builds 
group pride and group loyalty. Among the elements of 
importance here is the degree to which the supervisor 
assigns work to the group as a group (permitting adjust- 
ment among themselves) rather than dealing with indi- 
vidual work assignments, the amount of freedom given to 
the group in working out their own problems, the degree 
to which people feel that their ideas and suggestions are 
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solicited, and how interested the supervisor is in discuss- 
ing work problems with the work group to arrive at 


solutions. 

This dimension is related to work of others concerning 
group leadership and group participation. Many workers 
have strong desires to participate in determining matters 
affecting them. Maccoby reported 
...if a situation can be established whereby the indi- 
vidual can for the most part furnish his own motivation, 
where stimulation comes from the perception of a larger 
and more inclusive task, the goals of which are clear to 
him and accepted by him then a higher level of per- 
formance and a higher level of morale may be achieved.® 

This suggests the need for the supervisor to provide 

democratic leadership. According to Bavelas 
motivation and morale reach high levels in a “demo- 
cratic’’ atmosphere where there is active participation 
between the leader and members of his group.‘ 
Group participation does not mean the leader abdicates 
his place of responsibility or authority for decision- 
making. It means rather that he involves the group in this 
process. Lewin has contrasted the results of autocratic 
and democratic leadership by saying 

In the “autocratic” group the work goals are set by the 

leader; it is he who determines work morale and makes 
the group an organized unit. In contrast to this, the 
“democratic” group is more “we-centered”; its members 
play an active part in setting group goals in a “permis- 
sive” atmosphere. As a result the “time-perspective” of 
members of the group is more independent of the leader 
than is the case of the “‘autocratic” group. As a further 
consequence, it can be anticipated that the production 
and morale of the “democratic” group will “hold up” 
better than the autocratic group... .§ 
Leadership role. The Michigan studies and other related 
research emphasize the need for the supervisor to assume 
a leadership role and to function in such a way as to pro- 
vide the maximum satisfaction for members of the work 
group. It is important to note that the organizational 
position or designation as supervisor does not automat- 
ically provide the group with leadership. Leadership is 
the ability to obtain willing, whole-hearted cooperation 
of subordinates in carrying out the work of the unit. It 
depends upon the personal characteristics and behavior of 
the individual and to fill the role of leader an individual 
must earn the recognition and acceptance of the work 
group. 

Much work has been done on the question of what 
makes a leader and what must he do. There is as yet no 
definitive answer. The answer in part depends on the 
organization and the people within it. One thing seems 
clear—the keys to successful supervision are administra- 
tive and human relations skills. 


An Experimental Program 
for Supervisory and Executive Development 


The research findings which I have reported,on sum- 
marize work done in many d-ferent organizations by 
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many different people. If you read over the individual 
studies you will find variations in findings supporting 





these generalizations—variations both within the same 
organization from one unit to another and among dif- 
ferent organizations. The question we started with was: 
What makes an effective supervisor? To attempt to 
answer this let us look at another study which was 
designed to determine for one company what made a suc- 
cessful supervisor in order to provide a means of improv- 
ing supervisory appraisal and supervisor development.® 
One of the bases of this study is work by Shartle on 
the development of leadership aspects of behavior and 
the list of functions he has assembled as those performed 
by leaders.!° This list, modified by other items obtained 
by observation and interview, sets forth 150 supervisory 
duties. The list was incorporated in a questionnaire 
asking how frequently each function was performed 


sé 


on a scale from “almost always” to “almost never.” The 
immediate superiors and subordinates of 96 executives 
and supervisors were then asked to complete the ques- 
tionnaire and also to indicate their over-all appraisal 
of each of the 96 persons being studied by rating their 
effectiveness as: excellent, very good, average, below 
average, or unsatisfactory. 

From the data obtained in this fashion it was possible 
to determine those functions which were significant in 
that they were performed more frequently by the top- 
rated supervisors. Separate lists of functions were pre- 
pared for the superior and subordinate ratings. These 
functions were consolidated under eleven broad headings. 
The results gave a picture of the functions performed 
most frequently by those superiors rated as the best 
supervisors and another list of functions performed most 
frequently by those subordinates rated as the best super- 
visors. A comparison of these lists indicated differences in 
superior-subordinate demands upon the supervisor. 

From this work a list of those functions which superiors 
deemed most important was compiled: results, initiation, 
planning, firmness, structure, communications, develop- 
ment, relationship, delegation, understanding, know-how, 
teamwork. 

A list was also compiled of those functions which subor- 
dinates felt most important: recognition, opportunity, 
consideration, approachability, encouragement, represen- 
tation, communications, development, relationships, dele- 
gation, understanding, know-how, teamwork. 

From these two lists we can see there is a difference 
in the factors given the most weight by superiors and 
subordinates, but there is also a common area. If these 
are charted we have the picture of the supervisor as the 
middleman with certain demands of superiors to meet 
and certain demands of subordinates. It is essential, how- 
ever, that he meet the expectations of both as well as the 
common expectations. The study, with further analysis of 
low-rated supervisor patterns of functions, indicated that 
the supervisor whose behavior is strongly directed toward 
meeting employee demands to the neglect of superior 
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demands is likely to be rated low not only by superiors 
but also subordinates (not effective in getting things for 
group). Likewise, the supervisor too strongly superior- 
oriented will be rated low by superiors as well as sub- 
ordinates (not able to produce results from unit). 

This study confirms the need for balance in a super- 
visor. For the company it provided a specific list of 
functions which determined effectiveness that could be 
used in appraisal and development of supervisors. This 
list, however, would need modification for another organi- 
zation or even for a different part of the same company. 


Implications for Supervisory Development 


All of these studies have importance for those con- 
cerned with supervisory development. I will not try to 
summarize the findings further but rather make some 
comments concerning their value to those working in this 
area. 

Supervisory and executive development programs are 
highly individualized programs that need to be estab- 
lished to meet the requirements of the particular organi- 
zation. 

Differences in the nature of the functions of successful 
supervision can occur because of differences in scope and 
responsibility of supervisory jobs, differences in concepts 
of higher management, and differences in organizational 
structure. 

A study of an International Harvester Company pro- 
gram on the basis of “before-and-after” questionnaires 
concerning relationships with their superiors completed 
by subordinates of persons taking a supervisory training 
program found that there had been no improvement in 
supervisor-worker relationship and perhaps even a slight 
loss.11 A study by the University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center of a training program in two divisions of 
the Detroit Edison Company showed a small over-all gain, 
but a loss of ground in one division.!? 

How are these results explained? In the Detroit Edison 
study it was shown in the division where the gain occurred 
the superiors of those trained supervised in line with the 
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Katz and Kahn, Human Organization and Worker Motivation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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principles of the program. In the division where the loss 
occurred those trained were supervised by people whose 
behavior was out of harmony with the training program. 
The subordinates tended to follow the superiors’ example 
but, at the same time, were frustrated by knowing better, 
being more critical of their superiors’ as well as their 
own acts, and yet unable to change the situation. Thus 
higher management concepts may limit development. 

The effect of the organizational structure was men- 
tioned in regard to the Sears, Roebuck & Company ex- 
periments. Another different aspect is the question of the 
degree of actual authority line supervisors have to exercise 
judgment and initiative versus limitations imposed by 
higher line or by “staff.”18 

Another limitation is what first-line supervisors feel is 
the most important part of their job. One unpublished 
study of a well-run company reports that 78 percent of 
them felt pushing for production was most important, 
only 7 percent felt human relations were, and 15 percent 
felt these were of equal importance. This demonstrates 
the problem in just dealing with the first-line supervisors 
to make them aware of the need for employee-oriented 
supervision, the problem found in the store manager 
study. 

All of the work done to date points up the need for 
research within the organization as a basis for a develop- 
ment program. It is necessary to determine what the 
critical factors in supervisory job success are within the 
particular organization. It is possible to develop a pattern 
of job requirements and then compare the behavior of 
individuals with this pattern to determine training needs. 

The value of any development program will depend 
upon the acceptance by top management of the concepts 
of the program. Acceptance must be not alone in theory 
but in fact as shown in day-to-day behavior. Supervisors 
will develop in accordance with what they feel is expected 
by their superiors and what they perceive as the pattern 
of behavior that leads to success (advancement) in the 
organization. No development program which attempts 
to achieve behavior inconsistent with this can achieve its 
objectives. 
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291. 
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tional Research, Ohio State University. 
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Some Recent Developments in Merit Rating 


by Thomas H. Patten, Jr. 


NE of the most perplexing problems of personnel 
() management is that of developing a method of 
appraising the performance of members of the work 
force. In the past forty years a great deal of effort has 
been expended in a search for a merit-rating technique 
which would be fair to the employee and which also 
would provide the employer with a meaningful measure- 
ment of the employee’s contribution. to the efficiency of 
the organization. Most of this effort has centered on the 
construction and administration of a proper rating device. 

The early users of merit ratings were primarily inter- 
ested in grading systematically on a printed form the 
traits or qualities of employees. These practitioners 
seemed to define “merit” literally and sought to measure 
it by applying the principles of a trait psychology in 
which a composite of subtraits was considered equivalent 
to the more general trait or characteristic called “merit.” 
It was believed that trait rating would prove superior in 
validity and reliability to the random, impressionistic 
judgments of the rater who lacked the guidance pro- 
vided by a written form. It was hoped that merit rating 
would close the gap between the need for a device to in- 
form the employee of how well he was doing—thereby 
and the need 





fulfilling control and incentive functions 
for estimating the employee’s worth under circumstances 
where objective production rates were inadequate for 
determining the value of one worker as compared with 
another or when individual production could not be 
measured at all. 

These beliefs and hopes were reflected in the develop- 
ment of the man-to-man and the graphic rating scales. 
Used in the Army during World War I, the man-to-man 
system was found to be defective in at least two important 
respects. In the first place, there was little agreement 
among the raters as to the meaning of terms signifying 
traits, despite the fact that carefully prepared definitions 
were used. Secondly, the traits described could not be 
clearly differentiated and this resulted in what has been 
termed a “halo” effect. Although the same criticisms were 
later found to be applicable to the various types of 
graphic scales, these became popular after World War I 
and are still the most widely used merit-rating systems. 
Their simplicity in construction, adaptability to almost 
every type of industrial job, and the apparent ease with 
which they can be administered have assured their gen- 

Thomas H. Patten, Jr. is a candidate for the doctor’s degree at 
the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations. This 


article is based on his M.S. thesis, ““The Development and Current 
Status of Industrial Merit Rating,” which was accepted in June 1955. 
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eral acceptance in place of the awkward and cumbersome 
man-to-man scales. 


Rise of Interest in Observable Behavior 

During the 1930's trait psychology came increasingly 
under attack as an inadequate and oversimplified concep- 
tion of complex human behavior. Louis L. ‘Thurstone 
and Rensis Likert, together with other students of psy- 
chometrics, advanced the thesis that persons who share 
the knowledge, attitudes, and standards of the group to 
which they belong are the best judges of the real distinc. 
tions in the types within the group. Probably the principal 
contribution of this school of thought was the idea of not 
relying upon the judgment of one scale constructor but in 
utilizing the opinions of a large number of experts in the 
selection and weighting of items of behavior rather than 
traits. 

Interest in merit rating on the basis of observable be- 
havior spread during the late 1930’s and early 1940s. 
During World War II, the Army and the Army Air Corps, 
faced with the same problems of discovering leaders which 
had confronted the Army in World War I, had to develop 
more satisfactory forms of merit rating. The Army de. 
veloped what came to be known as the “forced-choice” 
technique, which focused on the actions and behavior 
required by a job. The Army Air Corps developed the 
“critical incidents” technique, which was concerned with 
events that occurred on the job. In both techniques sev: 
eral persons were used in constructing the scales, there 


by avoiding complete reliance upon the impressions oi] 


one scale-maker. However, it was impossible to circum: 


vent the problem of depending upon the rater’s judg} 
ment and discernment as to whether or not the ratet} 
exhibited the types of behavior listed, or failed or suc} 


ceeded with respect to the critical incidents. Despite these 
disadvantages, the forced-choice and critical incidents 
techniques clearly reflected the shift in psychological 
theory from a trait to a behavioral approach in consider 
ing the nature of merit. Neither of these new techniques 
has become widely used in industry, however, probably 
because of the difficulty in constructing continua for the 
rating scales and, once completed, their lack of general 
applicability to a large number of jobs as compared wit! 
the flexibility of the types of graphic scales. 


Recent Innovations 

While the psychologists of the 1930’s were considering 
the significance of superindividual phenomena, the socia 
researchers at the Hawthorne plant were uncovering 
parallel and complementary data concerning the primac 
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of the work group in understanding individual behavior. 
The continued popularity of the graphic scale (typically 
constructed by a person not familiar with the attitudes 
and standards of the group to which the ratees belonged) 
suggested that criteria of merit were known only by the 
rater and further implied that a human relations ap- 
proach to administering the organization, in which some 
consideration was given to the values and behavior of 
the work group, was not necessary. Three new approaches 
to rating, although none is yet widely known in industry, 
take cognizance of the human relations aspects of admin- 
istration in constructing and using merit-rating devices. 
The first of these techniques, developed by Guy W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., is the field review method in which a 
representative of the personnel department goes “into 
the field”—in other words, he leaves his desk, and goes 
to the work place, and confers personally with the rater 
in the setting of the work group. The idea behind this 
method is that the “field trip” of the personnel adminis- 
trator facilitates freer communication between himself 
and the rater than would otherwise occur. The rater is 
asked to categorize the ratee in a manner somewhat 
reminiscent of trait rating, except that he is given general 
standards for placing the ratee’s name in any category 
and must cite specific instances of behavior to substanti- 
ate his ratings. Internal placement and personnel transac- 
tions are carried out subsequent to repeated ratings. 
The field review method contains obvious traces of 
contemporary psychological theory concerning the im- 
portance of concrete behavior and gives recognition to 
the human relations approach in understanding the work 
group by observing the milieu in which it functions. To 
the extent that criteria analogous to traits are used in 
rating, the field review in part harks back to an outmoded 
theory. The degree to which the field review method is 
used in industry and considered satisfactory is not known. 
A second innovation is peer rating—sometimes called 
buddy or mutual rating—and is a procedure whereby 
persons of equal status in the organization rate each other. 
In contrast with the field review, which brings rating to 
the periphery of the work group, the essence of peer rat- 
ing is group involvement. Peer rating is allegedly more 
adequate for determining the true worth or merit of an 
individual than rating accomplished by the more cus- 
tomary “‘superior-subordinate” system. The evidence for 
substantiating the assertion that peer rating is more 
meaningful is not entirely clear. The theory that group 
members have more time to observe each other in real 
day-to-day contacts (and in this way possess judgments of 
each other’s contributions to the organization which are 
more informed than those of the superior) makes sense. 
However, the criteria for rating the peer’s performance 
may relate to either the formal or the informal organiza- 
tion. It thus becomes necessary for peers to make their 
ratings with reference to a standard guide or criteria 
which are known to the administrator who is to use the 
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ratings. Furthermore, peers vary in their abilities to rate 
one another—some have more insight than others. 

Up to the present time, almost all the research regard- 
ing peer rating has been limited to military experience 
in which the peers are a group undergoing training. This 
raises the question of the applicability of this method to 
industrial situations generally. Whereas the peer ratings 
may be applicable to evaluating industrial training pro- 
grams or to predicting the trainee’s future success or 
failure in the organization, their appropriateness for rat- 
ing personnel in the normal context of work in which 
ratings are linked with pay increases, promotions, down- 
gradings, and similar personnel transactions has yet to be 
demonstrated. 

A third innovation, which is aimed more generally at 
determining the employee’s suitability to a job, is an 
amazing machine invented by Eliot D. Chapple called 
the interaction chronograph. In contrast with the field 
review or peer rating techniques the interaction chrono- 
graph is used to measure quantitative aspects of human 
relations and, in particular, individual personality. The 
machine, which is keyed similar to a typewriter, may be 
used by an observer who records, for example, the length 
and amount of time an employment interviewer and 
applicant respectively utilize in an interview. The theory 
underlying the use of the machine is that observation of 
persons in specific situations in which the give-and-take 
(or interaction) in their conversation can be measured 
quantitatively affords not only a measurement device 
per se, but also may be used to predict how a person will 
get along with others and how effectively he will perform 
his job. It is hypothesized that the quantitative (give-and- 
take) aspects of the conversation in the interview rather 
than the qualitative (the gestural, postural, or vocal in- 
flections used to give meaning or intensity to speech) 
eliminate the need for subjective interpretations of the 
prospective value of the employee to the organization. 
Chapple has conducted research to test this fundamental 
hypothesis, but, as yet, there are no definitive findings. 

The operation and usefulness of the interaction chrono- 
graph can best be understood by considering, as an exam- 
ple, the job of salesman. It would seem that the volubility 
of a salesman in a retail store should vary according to 
the product he sells. It would seem further that the sales- 
man who is to sell high-priced items, such as rugs and 
jewelry, to be successful in maintaining a high selling 
record should not high pressure the customer by incessant 
and insistent efforts in his conversation, whereas these 
types of behavior may be demanded of the salesman deal- 
ing with low-priced or bargain-basement goods. Whether 
these assumptions express a valid cause-and-effect relation- 
ship can be tested by continued observation of specific 
situations. They may be accepted tentatively here for 
the sake of illustration. 

A basic premise in this technique is, then, that the in- 
teraction chronograph pattern for an individual yields 
an objective record of one aspect of his personality. But 
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it is recognized that the effectiveness of a given individual 
in an organization cannot be predicted solely on the basis 
of one segment of his personality, for it is necessary to 
study the position in the organization in which he is to 
fit and, in particular, the kind and number of personal 
contacts that will be required in that position. ‘Therefore, 
each job is analyzed in terms of the duration, frequency, 
and order of personal contacts required. Merit rating, in 
this context, becomes a comparison and contrast of em- 
ployees in (or even job applicants for) the same job by 
means of considering the scores each obtains in relation- 
ship to what the interaction chronograph indicates quan- 
titatively concerning job requirements. The chronograph, 
in effect, becomes a neutral measurement device and 
would seem to minimize, as far as possible, the need for 
resorting to impressionistic judgments. 





INTERACTION CHRONOGRAPH* 


Although the interaction chronograph appears to be 
useful in distinguishing between successful and unsuccess- 
ful performance when an objective criterion can be used 
for validation purpose (as, for example, volume of sales), 
it may not have much use when external criteria or re- 


*Photograph, courtesy of the E. D. Chapple Co., Inc., Noroton, 
Conn. 
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sults are either lacking or not directly linked to the job 
(as, for example, appraising the performance of a “pure” 
research analyst who works alone). ‘The chronograph, 
furthermore, attempts to express objectively what peer 
rating presumably elicits from the group members (spe- 
cifically, merit), although the techniques are very different. 
The question might well be raised as to whether merit 
rating should be oriented to either interaction within the 
informal work group or to interaction in interviews and 
in performing the formal tasks of the job. How useful the 
chronograph would be in distinguishing behavior in all 
jobs in a work force is also an interesting question inas- 
much as there is probably a similar amount of interaction 
required in jobs which are distinctly unlike one another 
from a technological, flow-of-work, or operational stand- 
point. And, as a final question, there remains the problem 
of the many jobs which require little or almost no inter. 
action, but which probably require individuals with 
widely different personalities (not to mention abilities) 
for their successful fulfillment. 


Conclusions 

1. Merit rating in industry has historically been con- 
cerned with grading systematically on a printed form the 
traits or qualities of employees with respect to the results 
achieved in their jobs. The most widely used rating sys. 
tems, the graphic scales, are based upon trait psychology. 

2. Since the early ‘thirties, experimenters in merit- 
rating construction have become increasingly eager to 
shed the cape of trait psychology and introduce a form 
of rating based upon concrete items of behavior. Three 
recent techniques, all of which appear to have taken 
cognizance of findings in human relations research and 
each of which takes a different approach, attempt to in- 
fuse meaning into what has historically been abstract and 
resistant to measurement. 

3. The extent to which these three techniques have 





overcome the problems of “halo,” unreliability, and lack! 
of validity is not known. The need to observe and report 
only what can be observed, to be aware of organizational | 
imperatives, to develop an appropriate and equitable per-| 
formance standard, and to guard against describing the| 
exceptional rather than the typical performance applies) 
to these new methods of merit rating as well as to older) 
ones. Furthermore, the new methods still leave un! 
answered the question of whether a meaningful and uni 
versal yardstick for all jobs and for all purposes can be 
created or whether one method may be used for deter 
mining present performance; a second, for past per 
formance; a third for future potential; a fourth, fo 
salary increases; a fifth, for counselling, etc. These ma\ 
remain unanswered questions. 
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The Problem Drinker 


by Harrison M. Trice 


NLY a few short years ago an employee with a drink- 
QO ing problem was regarded by industry as a weak- 
willed “lush”? who was handled by purely disciplinary 
action or outright discharge. However, in the span of 
approximately ten years, a definite reversal of this atti- 
tude has begun to develop. This new approach regards 
such an employee as a person suffering from an illness. 
Once this employee takes a drink of alcohol, he continues, 
in one form or another, to drink until circumstances be- 
yond his control intervene to stop him. Thus it is rea- 
soned that he suffers from a malady over which he has no 
control. He has “lost control” of his drinking, and this 
inability to regulate his consumption of alcohol consti- 
tutes an illness. 

Some six years ago, when I first came into contact with 
the problem, my reaction was one of resentment. Since I 
had never considered the matter before, I possessed the 
usual stereotypes and myths regarding the problem drink- 
er. To make matters worse, I was assigned to work with 
the problem without much choice in the matter, one way 
or another. Combined, these factors produced an initial 
aversion to the subject. Like many management people, 
I thought that I was going to be mixed up with a bunch 
of “drunks” and “‘skid-row” bums. Furthermore, the 
“liquor question” was one that usually produced more 
heat than light and often embroiled a person in highly 
controversial matters. Added to this undesirable aspect 
was the question of privacy and personal rights. Did a 
personnel worker or a researcher have the right to intrude 
himself into the lives of employees so that he could study 
and work with their personal drinking problem? 

As contact with the problem drinker increased, I went 
through a change of attitude similar to the change that 
has begun to take place in the general industrial attitude 
toward the problem drinker. The reluctance just de- 
scribed became secondary to the realization that here 
was a problem of wide extent, involving humanitarian, 
financial, and community considerations. Original atti- 
tudes of resentment gave way to amazement. 


Number Employed 


The first factor in my change of attitude was the realiza- 
tion of the magnitude of the problem for industry. It 
became obvious that industry is dealing with the problem 
drinker in contrast to the chronic, full-blown alcoholic. 


Industrial and Labor Relations, summarizes in this paper, given be- 
fore the 1956 Annual Meeting, Onondaga Committee on Alcoholism, 
Syracuse, New York, some of the results of his research on alcohol- 
ism in industry. 
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in Industry 


The latter is relatively rare compared with the former. It 
has been found that approximately two out of twenty 
alcoholics are of the “skid-row” or “lost-weekend” variety; 
the rest are “beginners,” but alcoholics nonethieless. ‘The 
problem drinker is in the early phases of alcoholism. None 
of the well-publicized, popular features of alcoholism are 
well developed at this point. The problem drinker does 
not have the “shakes” so bad that he can’t lift his coffee 
cup in the morning. He has not reached the point of 
“hiding his supply” in unique and bizarre places so he 
will be certain to have alcohol available at all times. The 
horrors of delirium tremens (with its agonizing images 
that fill the vision for hours) are also well in the future 
for the problem drinker. 

Despite the absence of these acute symptoms, the prob- 
lem drinker is a worker who is in the alcoholic category. 
He is ‘across the line” in the sense that, once he begins 
to drink, there is a driving compulsion to continue drink- 
ing. He is no longer the weekend, “heavy” drinker. 
Psychological, physiological, and social changes have 
brought him to the point where he cannot set limits to 
his use of alcohol and stay within them. He has become 
an employee whose work efficiency is materially reduced 
due to his need to continue drinking while working. Of- 
ten he is forced to use his abilities to disguise his imbibing 
or to mask the remorse and fatigue of a hangover. Fre- 
quently, he shows a resentful and surly attitude toward 
others. In short, his drinking problem is rendering him 
unable to perform properly his normal work function. 

It is this fact of early-stage problem drinking that in- 
creases the magnitude of the problem for industry. The 
chronic alcoholic with the shakes and wild binges is so 
“visible” he has been terminated long ago. However, the 
developing problem drinker who has experienced a de- 
cided need to shift from sipping drinks to gulping them, 
who needs a drink in the morning to manage a hangover, 
who often needs “Dutch courage” to get through the 
work day, and who is being rejected by drinking associ- 
ates because of his excessive consumptions is more “in- 
visible” and thus less subject to discharge. He has de- 
veloped ways of appearing, to an external observer, “nor- 
mal.” In this he often has the help of work associates. 
The foreman, the family doctor, the shop steward tend 
to think he is a “swell guy who drinks a little too much.” 
Since he is, in all probability, a male between the ages 
of 35 and 50, he is working at some job in business or 
industry. Since he has not, as yet, reached the chronic 
stage, he will probably be able to work at a job without 
ready detection for some time. 

However, these considerations do not get at the num- 
ber of problem drinkers probably employed by American 
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business and industry. Various estimates by serious- 


minded persons may provide some answer to this ques- 
tion. Dr. E. M. Jellinek, a widely recognized authority, 
has devised a special estimation formula whereby he 
could compute the number of alcoholics in the general 
population and from this estimate the number of problem 
drinkers employed. The “Jellinek estimation formula” is 
based on a knowledge of the incidence of liver cirrhosis 
among deceased alcoholics as obtained from autopsy data. 
This knowledge allows an estimate of the number of 
alcoholics with physiological complications. ‘To obtain 
the number of alcoholics without these complications, Dr. 
Jellinek has devised a statistical technique whereby the 
ratio of three alcoholics without complication to one 
with complication is reached. Using autopsy data to esti- 
mate the number with complications, he multiplies this 
figure by four to arrive at the presumed total number of 
alcoholics in the population of the United States. In 1946 
he calculated that there were 2,060,000 male inebriates 
of the problem drinker variety in regular employment 
and 510,000 who were unemployable. Later refinements 
(1953) of this approach resulted in an estimate by Dr. 
Seldon Bacon of Yale University of at least 1,650,000 prob- 
lem drinkers working in the business and industrial firms 
of this country. 

In 1946 Jellinek estimated a total of approximately 
3,000,000 men and women who were alcoholics. By 1952 
he had revised this upward to 4,000,000. Recently, other 
researchers, using his formula, estimate a total of 4,500,- 
000 alcoholics in the general population. When it is 
realized that the problem drinker makes up a large por- 
tion of this number, that males in the working ages of 
35-50 are overwhelmingly predominant among these 
persons, it is not difficult to reach the conclusion that 
the problem drinker constitutes a clear-cut personnel 
problem. 

These figures are partially confirmed by Dr. Charles 
Franco of the Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York. Writing in the Personnel Series #163 of the Ameri- 
can Management Association, he states that “we have 
reason to believe that the real incidence in industry is 
probably between 2 and 3 percent, because cases of prob- 
lem drinking are hidden even in companies with an al- 
coholic program.” If it is realized that the developing 
alcoholic is quite adroit at this “coverup,” that he is often 
aided by well-intentioned friends in his efforts to remain 
hidden, we seem justified in accepting 3 percent as a gen- 
eral estimate of the number of problem drinkers in the 
work force of any particular company. Obviously, this 
figure will be influenced by such variables as the region 
and the age and sex characteristics, the ethnic composi- 
tion, the rural-reared versus urban-reared nature of that 
work force. Some companies have reported a proportion 
well below 3 percent while others have indicated a per- 
centage well above this estimate. 

Early in 1956 the Bureau of the Census reported that 
63,078,000 persons were employed in agricultural and 
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nonagricultural industries. Three percent of this total js 
1,892,340 workers. Since Dr. Jellinek’s estimate was just 
over the two-million mark, Dr. Bacon’s estimate just 
under it, and the 3 percent estimate just under it also, it 
seems reasonable to accept two million workers as an 
authoritative guess of the number of employed problem 
drinkers. 


The Cost of the Problem Drinker 


A second factor that operated to change my resentment 
to the assignment six years ago was a quickly developed 
‘realization that the problem drinker costs industry mon. 
ey. Although modern industry has often demonstrated a 
sense of social responsibility, it is, of necessity, not a 
philanthropic activity. It seems obvious that the presence 
of an estimated two million employees whose work eff- 
ciency has been impaired would be a costly matter. Hov. 
ever, no relatively exact techniques exist to get at a prob. 
able estimate. Numerous opinions have been put forth 
but it seems more meaningful to describe to you a case 
known to me and then let you judge the cost he has 
incurred for his company. 

Bryan is a foreman in a heavy machine-tools plant. As 
far as I know, he is working there at this moment. He 
has been with this company since he was 22 years old. He 
was 41 at the time of my first contact with him two years 
ago. At that time he was beginning to show the clear-cut 
signs of having lost control of his drinking. He was de. 
veloping an excessive pattern of lying and rationalizations 
concerning his consumption. He had noticed a sizable 
increase in his intake along with some “blackout” oc- 
casions during which he continued to behave as usual, 
but was unable to recall any of the details of where he 
had been or what he had been doing. His drinking asso- 
ciates had come to think of him as going beyond their 
usual drinking pattern. 





When first hired, he was placed in a training program 
for three months at considerable cost to the company. 


After he returned from military service, he was selected | 


because of his superior skill and ambition as a foreman 
with responsibility for twenty-five operators. Again he 
was trained at considerable cost. Gradually he found he 
was drinking more and more, needing alcohol when he 
had not needed it before. He came to the point where he 
needed a drink frequently to get through the day. He was 
helping his crew maneuver a new machine into place 
one day while suffering the fatigue of a hangover. His 
misdirection resulted not only in injury to himself but 
also to two other employees working with him. The com- 
pany continued his salary during the ensuing period of 
recovery while the two workers received workmen’s com- 
pensation. On another occasion the scrap rate of his 
group remained excessive for weeks due to his faulty 
directions. Somewhat later his absenteeism began to show 
a definite increase. “Monday morning pneumonia” was 


the label given to his behavior by his immediate super- 
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visor who was aware of the problem but wanted to “give 
him another chance.” 

In addition there was a general loss of work efficiency 
in his unit, an adverse effect on group morale, and a 
slowdown in production. If he quits or is discharged, a 
replacement cost will occur. How can these costs be as- 
certained? Perhaps a careful cost accountant could devise 
a specific figure for Bryan. However, it seems obvious 
that any ill person is a burden to an organization until 
he is rehabilitated. Problem drinkers in other jobs than 
Bryan’s may create other cost aspects: irritation to cus- 
tomers, executive error, investment costs are examples of 
this possibility. To those who insist on round figures con- 
cerning the cost of the problem drinker to modern indus- 
try, it seems best to suggest that they locate their own 
cases and estimate, within the relatively unique frame- 
work of their own company, the cost that has been 
incurred. 


A Possible Explanation 


How does Bryan differ from the thousands upon thou- 
sands of controlled drinkers? Many emphatically insist 
that he is “emotionally unstable” and thus takes to al- 
cohol. Yet there is a lack of convincing evidence to this 
effect. Often the problem drinker shows no personality 
makeup or emotional variation that stands in clear-cut 
contrast to controlled drinkers. He may manifest such 
differences after he becomes chronic, but this is a result 
of his problem drinking, not a cause. 

In opposition to this explanation, there seems to be a 
good deal of evidence to the effect that many problem 
drinkers are “processed” into it, i.e., they are encouraged 
by informal drinking groups to use alcohol as a way to 
adjust to anxiety and difficulty. Having once been con- 
ditioned by such experiences to use alcohol as a way to 
manage the ever-present problems of living, it is a simple 
step to increase its use when these problems become 
larger, as they do at one time or another for all of us. To 
this group encouragement there is frequently added the 
reward of group recognition. Often the early symptoms 
of problem drinking are given prestige in such groups. 
For example, the ability to “drink ’em under the table” 
may provide the person so characterized with the esteem 
of a drinking group. At the same time, it may well signal 
a dangerous increase in the tolerance to alcohol. Further- 
more, drinking groups have a subtle “limit” beyond 
which they believe a drinker gets “sloppy” and disgust- 
ing. At this point the rewards and recognition previously 
accorded tend to become rejection. This constitutes a 
further anxiety that must be met by a technique already 
well known: more alcohol. 

Probably the best explanation of the problem drinker 
consists of a combination of both of these approaches. It 
seems probable that he does have an emotional problem 
in that he has a higher than usual anxiety concerning 
what others think of him and how he stands competitive- 
ly. However, it appears to be equally probable that he 
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has to learn by repeated usage that alcohol can act as a 
means of adjustment to these problems. Such learning, 
for most of us, takes place in groups to which we are 
attracted. Many drinking groups emphasize alcohol as 
a temporary solvent for personal troubles. ‘The sensitive 
person who is attracted to such groups is essentially 
“taught” to lean on alcohol. He is rewarded in two ways. 
His sensitivity is reduced and he is accepted by a friendly 
group. In both of these alcohol is the means of reward. 
It temporarily solves his anxiety; at the same time it is 
the means for group approval. 


Some Research Findings Regarding 
Alcoholics Anonymous 


Numerous prominent companies have attempted to 
provide some form of rehabilitation for employees who 
become problem drinkers and who are progressing toward 
chronic alcoholism. Allis-Chalmers (of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin), Consolidated Edison (of New York City), and 
Eastman Kodak (of Rochester, New York) have pioneered 
in these efforts. E. I. duPont de Nemours, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Western Electric, and others have devel- 
oped personnel policies and treatment programs. ‘This 
by no means exhausts the list. Dr. J. I. Roberts and Dr. 
Edward A. Russo, writing in 1955, report that they found 
80 corporations that have plans, in some form or an- 
other, for the rehabilitation of their problem drinkers. 

An interesting aspect of many of these plans is the large 
role played by Alcoholics Anonymous. There is a steady 
pattern of A.A. referral, some companies relying almost 
entirely on encouraging their problem drinkers to affili- 
ate. In practically all quarters, A.A. has come to be re- 
garded as a first-rate therapeutic technique. Compared 
with other, more professional therapies, it seems to have 
been as effective as these and often more so. However, 
widespread, indiscriminate referral to A.A. groups seems 
to suffer from one basic difficulty. Many problem drinkers 
are exposed to affiliation, but are unable to “get on the 
program.” They do not appear to be ready for it. Appar- 
ently, some problem drinkers have this readiness, while 
others do not. 

Recently, I engaged in a research project aimed at 
understanding this disposition or indisposition to affiliate 
with A.A. The main question was: How do problem 
drinkers who have affiliated with A.A. differ from prob- 
lem drinkers who, though exposed and with an oppor- 
tunity to affiliate, have not done so? A series of explora- 
tory interviews with both types of problem drinkers were 
held—46 in all. From these interviews statements were 
collected concerning the experiences of both groups (1) 
prior to going to any A.A. meetings at all, (2) at the time 
of first contact with an A.A. group, (3) after having at- 
tended for a few weeks. The statements were then sub- 
mitted to a new sample of problem drinkers for their 
acceptance or rejection. Each statement was so phrased 
that it could be responded to either as true or false. 

In this phase of the research, 252 problem drinkers 
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responded to the statements regarding their experiences 
with A.A. Of these, 119 were afhliates (had attended meet- 
ings at least twice a month during the past year), while 133 
were nonafhiliates. These two groups did not show any 
basic difference in the degree of their alcoholism. They 
were similar in age and occupational background. All 
were males without any well-defined mental illness. 


The true or false responses of the affiliates to the state- 
ments were compared with the responses of the non- 
affiliates. By means of statistical devices it was possible to 
decide if any real differences existed between the two 
groups, and, if so, how much relationship there was be- 
tween a set of experiences and affiliation with A.A. The 
most important differences that developed may be sum- 
marized as follows. 

In significant contrast to nonafhliates, affiliates with 
A.A. had experienced a sharing of emotional problems 
with others before going to any meetings at all. Further- 
more, during this time, they had come to regard them- 
selves as defeated by alcohol, assigning the label ‘‘alcohol- 
ic’ to their behavior. Probably the most interesting dis- 
covery was the “model of will power” that was significant- 
ly absent among the affiliates compared with the non- 
afhliates. The nonaffiliates reported in significant num- 
bers that they had a close friend or a relative (their be- 
havior model) whom they esteemed and who, they 
thought, had quit drinking by “his own will power.” 
Afhliates had not had this experience. Apparently they 
did not have to choose between joining A.A., on the one 
hand, or quitting by their own will power, as their be- 
havior model had done, on the Since it is a 
dominant value in American society to “stand on your 
own two feet,” the nonaffiliates apparently decided that 
they would reject A.A. and, sooner or later, act like their 
behavior model and quit by “their own will power.” 

Concerning initial contact with an A.A. group, two 
specific points emerged. The affiliates clearly knew what 
to expect from meetings. In contrast to nonaffiliates, they 
had an accurate, preconceived picture of what went on. 
Descriptions of A.A. activities that had been told them 
were generally accurate. Second, when the affiliates had 
first gone to meetings they had experienced, in contrast 
with the nonaffiliates, an abundance of contacts with 
numerous active members. As one A.A. member put it, 
“they kept a close watch over me.” Consistently, these 
affiliates had been sponsored by an active member. 
Nonaffiliates had not been sponsored. The sponsors of 
the affiliates had acted as a medium through which the 
new member was, during the first weeks of his attendance, 
brought into active contact with numerous other mem- 
bers. The nonaffiliates did not have these experiences. 


other. 


Finally, it was found that if, after attending meetings 
for a few weeks, the alcoholic had come to be a part of 
the informal, spontaneous groups that inevitably devel- 
oped before and after meetings, he was far more likely 
to remain a member of this group and bcome an affiliate. 
The A.A. group itself could promote this inclusion. On 
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the other hand, there were those personality types tha 
found it difficult to participate actively in these group. 
ings. This finding indicated that much of the therapy 0} 
A.A. takes place in the small, less formal cliques tha 
spontaneously form prior to and immediately following 
the more formal meeting. 

These findings suggest that problem drinkers can prob. 
ably be made more susceptible to affiliation with A.A. If 
it is discovered in the course of rehabilitation that a cer. 
tain case does not have the self-definitions that seem neces. 
sary for affiliation, efforts can be made to develop them, 
If “will-power models” are acting as a barrier to affili. 
ation, a dissolution of these can be attempted. Certain of 
the findings may be of help to various A.A. groups in the 
handling of the newcomer. In short, it seems possible to 
aid the process of affiliation with A.A. in such a manne 
that new problem drinkers can be brought to affiliate 
with this effective group. 


A Suggestion for the Future 


What I am suggesting is a form of pre-A.A. group 
therapy. This would aim at reducing the barriers to affii- 
ation. Since many companies refer their problem drink. 
ers to A.A., it seems possible to develop such a program, 
perhaps led by A.A. members. Certainly one of the prob: 
lems of the immediate future is how to reduce the num 
ber of nonafhiliates. Group therapy has developed suff. 
ciently to offer a real possibility in this connection. Fre. 
quently, rehabilitation efforts in many companies have 
been largely medical, combined with direct referral to 
A.A. It seems logical to believe that group therapy aimed 
at reducing the pitfalls to affiliation with A.A. would be 
a valuable addition to this typical rehabilitation effort. 
In this manner, the realization of defeat, “hitting bot- 
tom,” could be produced early enough to justify rehabili- 


tation. Combined with an educational effort designed to | 


detect the problem drinker it would enable early treat 


ment. And early treatment is the secret to rehabilitation | 


success. 


In conclusion, there is a final suggestion about the vari- 


ous rehabilitation programs devised by industrial con- 
cerns. As much as we must respect the programs already 


developed, we must also admit that, by and large, they | 


were produced by large, well-equipped corporations with 
thousands of employees. It is my conviction that the next 
big advance in industrial action relative to the problem 
drinker will be a program aimed at including many 
smaller firms and businesses. American industry and busi- 
ness are composed, in no small part, of many of these 
smaller organizations. Until we develop some kind of 
consulting or counseling service that is available to all of 
these, we cannot get at the heart of the problem. The 
problem drinker is not concentrated in our large cor- 
porate industries. He is working throughout our indus- 
trial and business life. If we can devise methods for 
rehabilitation that reach into these areas of our economic 
life, we will be making significant progress. 
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The Building and Construction Industry 
and the Taft-Hartley Act 


by Paul B. Richards 


HE Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 (the 

Taft-Hartley Act) includes provisions designed to 
eliminate the closed shop and preferential and/or dis- 
criminatory hiring practices. Congress also intended that 
this act bring about a cessation of certain other abuses 
which arose as a result of compulsory union membership 
permitted, if not encouraged, by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act of 1935 (the Wagner Act). One industry in 
which the closed shop or preferential hiring was tradi- 
tional and practically all-encompassing prior to the pas- 
sage of the Taft-Hartley Act was the building and 
construction industry. In 1946, for example, between 80 
and 100 percent of wage earners were under union agree- 
ments. Ninety-four percent of these workers were covered 
by closed-shop agreements with preferential hiring ar- 
rangements, and the remaining 6 percent were covered 
by preferential hiring agreements.” 

The result of the exclusive control held by the building 
trades unions over the supply of skilled construction 
workmen in certain areas of the country was, in some 
cases, discrimination against the nonunion individual 
seeking work in the building and construction industry. 
This type of discrimination, as well as other excesses 
which were believed to prevail as a result of closed-shop 
conditions, were called to the attention of Congress in 
1947 during its consideration of proposed amendments to 
the NLRA to regulate further labor-management rela- 
tions in all industry. 

The result of Congressional action was a statute, per- 
haps administratively feasible for mass-production in- 
dustry, which was to be applied to an industry where 
regular employment, continuous production, and a fixed 
plant were virtually unknown. The task of applying the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 to an industry 
for which its union security provisions were apparently 
singularly inappropriate fell to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and, of course, to the courts. 

How has the construction industry fared with the 
NLRB and the federal courts under a law which permits 
at most a union shop and which bans traditional closed- 
shop practices in the industry as discriminatory and, 
therefore, unfair labor practices? 





Paul B. Richards has been associated with the building and con- 
struction industry for many years, both prior to and following the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. This article is based largely on his 
MS. thesis which is on file in the Industrial and Labor Relations 
School Library. 
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Several sources report that representatives of the NLRB 
have informally adjusted unfair labor practice complaints 
lodged against contractors and unions by individuals 
claiming discriminatory treatment. These complaints 
have usually resulted from illegal contract provisions or 
employment practices.’ A telephone conversation or 
personal visits by regional representatives of the Board 
have had the effect of correcting the illegal practices. In 
spite of the informal adjustment of disputes, many cases 
dealing with unfair labor practices under the union 
security provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act have been 
dealt with by the Board and the federal courts. A review 
of these cases enables the observer to determine which of 
the traditional union security practices in the industry are 
legal or condoned, and which are disallowed, and, there- 
fore, illegal. 


The Prehire Agreement 

One of the most important features of union-manage- 
ment relations in the construction industry is the so-called 
prehire agreement. This is the custom of setting wages and 
working conditions by agreement prior to the hiring of a 
full complement of workmen. This type of contract 
enables the contractor to bid on work for the ensuing 
season with the assurance that wages and working condi- 
tions will not change. A rise in wage rates would almost 
certainly have the effect of eliminating any profit a con- 
tractor might have made on his contract. Yet, agreements 
made between a contractor and a union prior to em- 
ployment of the full work force are not valid under the 
union security provisions of the act and are subject to 
challenge either by workers or unions barred by the con- 
tract from employment on a specific project.‘ 


The Hiring Hall 


The National Labor Relations Board has not yet held 
that hiring through the offices of the union is an unfair 
labor practice per se. For example, in the Hunkin-Conkey 
Construction Company case, the Board held that a hiring 
agreement which provided that all employees be hired 
through the union hiring hall was not discriminatory if 
both union and nonunion men were sent out in their 
turn to construction projects.5 However, in many cases, 
the hiring-hall arrangement has resulted in unfair labor 
practices when the contract or agreement has resulted in 
the hiring of union members only, to the exclusion of 
nonunion workers.® 
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Closed Shop and Preferential Hiring 


Since union membership may be made a condition of 
employment only on or after the thirtieth day following 
the beginning of employment or the effective date of an 
agreement, whichever is later, any contractual provisions 
or practices which exceed these 8 (a) (3) limitations on 
union security have been held illegal by the Board and 
the courts. A canvass of NLRB Annual Reports produces 
many examples of illegal closed-shop and _ preferential 
hiring agreements with their attendant illegal practices in 
the construction industry from the expiration of 1947- 
1948 contracts to date.? 


Work Permits and Referral Cards 


Companies have violated Sections 8 (a) (1) and (3) of 
the act by requiring a referral from a union as a condition 
of employment,’ and unions have violated 8 (b) (1) (A) 
and 8 (b) (2) by refusing to issue clearances or work per- 
mits to nonmembers after employers had referred job 
applicants to the union hall.® 

As a result of National Labor Relations Board activities 
in respect to the building and construction industry, 
several problems have been created. The first of these is 
the illegality of the prehire contract long in vogue 
throughout much of the construction industry. Under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the union signing such a contract be- 
fore work on projects begins does not at that stage law- 
fully represent the majority of employees in an appro- 
priate unit. The resulting contract is illegal and 
complaints of unfair labor practices against both unions 
‘and employers may follow the signing of such a contract. 
However, the Taft-Hartley Act provides for representa- 
tion elections to determine which union, if any, represents 
the majority of workers in an appropriate unit. Armed 
with Board certification, the certified union is the ex- 
clusive. representative of workers in its particular unit 
and is immune from challenge by rival unions or by a 
group of dissident employees for the duration of the con- 
tract. Contracts between union and employer, if otherwise 
within the law, cannot be challenged by either rival union 
or individual. In general, however, representation elec- 
tions have not been held in the construction industry be- 
cause Gf the high mobility of workers, the short-term 
employment pattern, and the brevity of the construction 
process. Thus, although denied the benefits of certifica- 
tion under the conditions which prevail in the employ- 
ment relationship, construction unions may be prosecuted 
for seeking the same union security provisions which can 
be gained lawfully by other unions under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Construction management, too, is subject to 
penalties resulting from the application of a law which 
affects it differently than it does employers in other indus- 
tries. 

Another related criticism leveled against the act, this 
by construction unions alone, is that the 30-day grace 
period given nonunion construction workers before they 
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are required to join a union holding a union shop con- 
tract is unrealistic. According to the unions, many con- 
struction projects are completed, or the mechanic’s work 
on a particular phase of the project is completed, in less 
than 30 days. During that period, a nonunion worker 
could reap all the benefits of union wages and working 
conditions without contributing to, or joining, the union. 
Requiring membership immediately after beginning em- 
ployment would preclude nonunion “free riders” on 
short-term construction projects. 

Although not covered in detail here, another problem 
which besets building trades unions operating over many 
state lines is created by Section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This section of the act provides that the permissible 
union shop of the federal statute is subordinated to more 
severe prohibitions against union security in those states 
which desire such laws. At the present time, there are 
eighteen states which have the so-called “right-to-work” 
laws. It is interesting to note, however, that construction 
management as a whole, represented by its national 
associations, makes no strenuous objection to this feature 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. This can be attributed to the 
fact that many of these national associations are made up 
of contractors from the forty-eight states, some of whom 
are operating open shop, and some of whom are operating 
union shop (or closed shop). Under these circumstances, 
the associations take a stand on Section 14 (b) which can 
be called, at best, neutral. 


Proposals to Solve Construction 
Industry Taft-Hartley Act Problems 


In attempting to solve their Taft-Hartley Act problems, 
construction management and labor first went to the 
NLRB asking for relief from the union security election 
requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act. According to both 
groups, labor relations practice in the industry could not 
be regulated by an act tailored to mass-production indus- 
try. Among other things, the contractors asked Board 
protection of prehire agreements until such time as a rival 
union had proved its status as majority representative. 
The Building Trades Department of the AFL asked for 
exemption from the act’s coverage or some other form of 
relief in order that collective bargaining in the industry 
not be disrupted.'° The Board indicated after hearings 
that the building and construction industry could find 
relief only in Congress. 

Since the attempts of labor and management to gain 
administrative exemption from the requirements of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, many bills have been proposed in Con- 
gress providing for exemption of the construction indus- 
try from representation election requirements and from 
other union security provisions of the act. The coauthor 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, Senator Taft, of Ohio, sponsored 
several bills intended to provide a measure of relief for 
the industry.1! Among the suggested corrective measures 
were the following: That employers be permitted to enter 
into prehire agreements with unions under which the 
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union would be treated initially as the employees’ 
representative for collective bargaining; that construction 
industry contracts could require workers as a condition 
of employment to acquire membership in the contracting 
union 7 days following the beginning of employment, 
rather than after 30 days as permitted by the first proviso 
to Section 8 (a) (3) of the Taft-Hartley Act. Several bills 
also provided that the union security provisions of the 
federal law have precedence over state statutes on the 
same subject. 

A recent bill (S. 1269 sponsored in the 84th Congress by 
Senator Clements, Kentucky, for Senator Murray of Mon- 
tana and others) would legalize preferential hiring ar- 
rangements based on seniority and experience of workers 
in the construction industry. In its other aspects, this bill 
is similar to its predecessors. 

None of these proposals has been acted on favorably by 
Congress despite the support in 1954, 1955, and 1956 of 
the Eisenhower administration. This failure to act to free 
the construction industry from its Taft-Hartley Act prob- 
lems can be attributed to several causes. Powerful union 
forces have been ranged against any proposals to give the 
building trades unions special consideration under 
federal labor relations statutes. The CIO, its Steelworkers 
and Autoworkers, the IAM, and other independent 
unions have objected strenuously in the past to any and 
all amendments solely favoring the building trades 
unions. Of course, they have objected most strenuously to 
any amendments which would foreclose their right to 
challenge the majority status (the exclusive jurisdiction) 
of construction unions—to any amendments legalizing 
the prehire agreement. In addition to objections regis- 
tered by unions outside the construction industry, some 
management forces are opposed to a return to conditions 
prevailing before passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. Indeed, 
some of the proposals have lacked the support of those 
unions which would benefit from amendments to the act. 
For example, the Building Trades Department found 
several proposals unsatisfactory because state “right-to- 
work” laws would continue to take precedence over the 
union shop allowed by the federal statute. 

Two recent developments have given a measure of 
relief to construction unions and employers alike insofar 
as their ‘Taft-Hartley difficulties are concerned. The first 
of these was an administrative decision made by the 
NLRB on July 1, 1954, which created new and increased 
financial ‘‘yardsticks” to be met by contractors before the 
Board will exercise its jurisdiction. Many contractors in 
an industry noted for the number of operators of modest 
size are freed from their responsibilities under the act by 
reason of this decision.” 

The second development was the settlement of the 
jurisdictional dispute between the Carpenters and Ma- 
chinists, both now affiliated with the AFL-CIO.13 After 
this agreement, it was anticipated that the IAM would no 
longer challenge the status of those construction unions 
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lacking the certification necessary to forestall challenge of 
their prehire agreements. 

Another major development has been the merger of the 
AFL and CIO. Here, apparently, is an opportunity for 
the building trades unions and those unions in opposition 
to their legislative (and jurisdictional) aims to thrash out 
their difficulties in the newly formed Joint Committee of 
the AFL-CIO Building Trades and Industrial Union De- 
partments. Over the short run, however, nothing has been 
changed by the merger. The UAW and building trades 
unions have been battling for jurisdiction over certain 
industrial plant construction work (or “maintenance 
work,” as the UAW has it). The IAM is reported in op- 
position to that portion of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment’s 1956 legislative program which calls for legaliza- 
tion of the prehire agreement. The Building Trades 
Department, despite the “harmony” sought in merger, 
continues to operate independently, according to reports 
from the February 1956 meetings of the AFL-CIO Exec- 
utive Council. The building trades unions were pic- 
tured at these meetings as rejecting cooperative activity, 
not only in the field of jurisdiction, but in the proposed 
AFL-CIO master organization campaign and in political 
activity. Under these circumstances, the legislative pro- 
gram of the Building Trades Department for 1956, a 
program which seeks to bring the Taft-Hartley Act into 
conformance with traditional employment practices in 
the construction industry, would seem to have little sup- 
port from other unions in the AFL-CIO. 

Despite the internal difficulties and growing pains of 
the newly merged organization, it is not difficult to foresee 
progress toward the goal of cooperation and harmony 
between the component unions of the AFL-CIO. The 
Joint Committee can be seen as a factor in gaining com- 
mon support for the legislative and other aims of the 
construction and industrial unions. An example of this 
common support is the mutual desire to eliminate Section 
14 (b) from the Taft-Hartley Act. With mutual desire and 
agreement comes strength, the strength necessary to im- 
press Congress with the importance of the deficiencies in 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Conclusions 


From 1949 to date, construction unions, sometimes with 
the aid of management, have attempted to point out to 
the NLRB and to Congress the fact that a labor relations 
statute suitable for mass-production industry is not 
necessarily adaptable to the construction industry. Al- 
though the industry has had its problems with Taft- 
Hartley in that certain traditional practices are barred 
by the federal law (and by state open-shop laws), the 
peculiar employer-union relationship in the construction 
industry established over a period of decades has not been 
entirely disrupted. As a matter of fact, if the IAM 
had not been embroiled in its traditional jurisdictional 
squabble with the Carpenters over millwright work, few 
construction industry unfair labor practice cases would 
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have reached the NLRB decision and order stage. It 
should also be emphasized that the Board’s General 
Counsel must depend, under the terms of the act, on 
complaints filed. The General Counsel does not search 
out offenders against the union security provisions of 
the act. In the absence of individual complaints, there- 
fore, closed-shop and other traditional union security 
practices still prevalent in many sections of the country 
have escaped the official notice of the NLRB.15 

It is clear that the building trades unions acting inde- 
pendently have failed in their attempts to modify the 
‘Taft-Hartley Act. A solution to their problems lies within 
their own national body, the newly merged AFL-CIO. 


‘The sections of the Taft-Hartley Act with which this article is 
concerned prohibit the closed shop, certain types of discrimination 
by both employer and union, and provide that only those labor or- 
ganizations which represent the majority of employees in an appro- 
priate unit may negotiate a lawful union shop clause. The pertinent 
sections of the Taft-Hartley Act are: 8 (a) (1), 8 (a) (3), 8 (b) (1) 
(A), 8 (b) (2), 9 (a). 

*U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Union 
Security Provisions in Collective Bargaining (Bulletin No. 908), pp. 
6-7. 

*See, for example, H. E. Sheldon, “The Application of the Union 
Security Features of the Taft-Hartley Act in the Buffalo Area.” (M.S. 
thesis, New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, 1949.) 

‘See, for example: NLRB y. Daniel Hamm Drayage Co., 185 F. 
2nd 1020 (CCA 5) (1951), 19 CCH Labor Cases 66, 140, enforcing 84 
NLRB No. 56 (1949). Also, NLRB v. Guy F. Atkinson Co. and J. A. 
Jones Const. Co., 195 F. 2nd 141 (CCA 9) (1952), 21 CCH Labor Cases 
66, 509, denying enforcement of 90 NLRB No. 27. 

>Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co., 95 NLRB No. 56 (1951). 

°“NLRB vy. Local 743, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 


Here the jurisdictional claims of rival unions should 
be resolved through the medium of the Joint Committee. 
Having resolved these problems, it will then be possible 
for the labor movement in general with its political 
potency, rather than the building trades alone, to present 
to Congress its program for modification of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This modification should include legaliza- 
tion of the prehire agreement and a shortening of the 
period necessary before union membership becomes 
mandatory. With these changes in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
construction industry employment practices would be, to 
a greater extent than at present, in compliance with the 
law. 


ers (AFL), 202 F. 2nd 516 (CCA 9) (1953), 23 CCH Labor Cases 67, 
139, partially enforcing 94 NLRB No. 193. 

*See, for example: NLRB v. F. H. McGraw, 206 F. 2nd 635 (CCA 6) 
(1953), 23 CCH Labor Cases 67, 651. Eichleay Corp., 102 NLRB No. 
63 (1953), enforced by Eichleay Corporation v. NLRB, 206 F. 2nd 799 
(CCA 3) (1953), 24 CCH Labor Cases 67, 802. 

8Arthur G. McKee and Company, 94 NLRB No. 69. 

See, for example: Paul W. Speer, 94 NLRB No. 59 and Engineers 
Limited Pipeline Company, 95 NLRB No. 29. 

For a report on these hearings, see BNA, Daily Labor Report, 
No. 228, Nov. 25, 1949, p. A-I. 

48. 1973, 82nd Cong., Ist Sess., and S. 656, 83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 

“See NLRB, Release No. R-445, July 1, 1954, pp. 1-3. 

BNA, Daily Labor Report, No. 183, Sept. 21, 1954, pp. 2-3. 

“For a report on these meetings, see Engineering News-Record, 
Vol. 156, No. 7 (Feb. 16, 1956), pp. 279, 282. 

®U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Hearings on Proposed Revisions of the LMRA of 1947, 83rd Cong,, 
Ist Sess., p. 2038. President Meany of the AFL stated during these 
hearings, ““The employers of America today who are in closed-shop 
industries are still doing business under the closed shop.” 
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